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toward the Western States. " Avoid," he wrote in his Enseignements to
his heir, "making war on Christians. If thou art wronged, try sundry
means of seeing whether thou canst retrieve thy rights before having re-
course to arms/' On the other hand, he organised two offensive expeditions
with the object of reconquering the Holy Land and converting the Infidels,
or exterminating them if they resisted. The Crusade was his chief aim in
foreign policy.

He lamented the conflict between the Holy See and the Empire, which
was a great obstacle to the deliverance of Jerusalem, but he did nothing
to weigh down the balance. To understand his attitude, he must not be
considered from the standpoint of a Catholic of to-day. In his eyes the
imperial power and the papal power were equally legitimate and ought
to remain intact. On the other hand, the independence and neutrality of
the kingdom of France had to be maintained. He did not wish his brother
Robert of Artois to accept the imperial crown, offered him by Gregory IX
(1240); but he obliged Frederick II to release the French prelates who had
been captured at sea on their way to the council at Rome (1241). When
Innocent IV was in peril in Rome and crossed the Alps, Louis IX did not
offer him refuge in France, and the Pope stopped at the frontier at Lyons,
which was still an imperial city. The representatives of Louis in the
Council of Lyons begged the Pope to be conciliatory; for was not
Frederick II offering to submit to the arbitration of the Kings of France
and England? Innocent IV rejected all compromise, and declared his
enemy to have forfeited his kingdoms (1245). Louis IX remained neutral.
He might have seized the opportunity of extending the frontiers of his
kingdom beyond the Rhone. He did not seek to fish in troubled waters. The
only advantage he sought from the Pope^s critical position was to obtain
his favour for the marriage of Charles of Anjou to the heiress of Provence
(1246). But he continued to treat Frederick II amicably. He even allowed
him to issue a proclamation to the French barons, and to correspond with
those who in 1246 founded, as we have seen, a league against the encroach-
ments of the Church. Only when Frederick II invited the leaguers to join
him in marching on Lyons and seizing the Pope, St Louis informed
Innocent IV that he would protect him. Frederick abandoned his plan
(1247).

Without waiting for the dose of this tragic conflict, which was by no
means ended by the death of Frederick II (1250), Louis left for the East
He had ceased to count on the reconciliation of the two adversaries, or
on their co-operation. In 1246 the Pope himself had given secret orders
that the preaching of the expedition to the Holy Land was to be stopped
in Germany; he was bent only on securing partisans against Frederick.
Now it was in the month of December 1244 that Louis had taken the
Cross, for reasons which have been given elsewhere1. At the time when
the capture of Jerusalem by the Khwarazmian Turks, and the victory of
1 See supra, Vol* v, Chap, vni, p. 315.